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Quoted From Chapter Letters 


At Alpha Lambda Chapter, Boston University, a speaker in the panel 
discussion “sees the Victory Corps Program as one of the most signifi- 
cant developments thus far in the history of the educational program and 
the American high school.” He gave these “bits of logic’ in justifying 
the program: “(1) This war is the greatest phenomenon of American 
life today . . . this is a people’s war . . . schools are of the people 
. . . this is the school’s war for freedom and justice. (2) The crucial 
factor is manpower . . . every unit of manpower passes through the 
schools . . . the school prepares and economizes manpower. (3) War 
is a national function . . . the school system becomes a national agency 
of state and local jurisdiction.” He predicts, “Conspicuous success with 
the Victory Corps Program will help win the war; advance our skill in 
the adaptive process; and gain good will for our education institutions.” 


Joe K. Evans, President, Gamma Chapter, says, “Today universal 
education is rendering mankind the greatest service of all time. It is 
bringing men to the point where they are realizing the extreme impor- 
tance of unity, fraternity, and cooperation. Nations are discovering 
that the brotherhood of men is not only a high ideal but a practical 
necessity if men are to remain free. Then let us unite in devoting our 
energies and ideals of research, leadership, and education toward 
equipping our boys and girls to live more successfully in a new world 
and to discharge satisfactorily their responsibilities as citizens of the 
community, state, nation, and world. The Golden Rule, the corollary 
of the brotherhood of men, is as necessary among individuals as among 
nations. 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, speaking on ‘The Present Problems of 
the Teaching Profession,” said, “Juvenile delinquency has increased 
greatly and is higher in the United States than in England. Some of the 
factors which bring about this increase are: Lack of supervision by 
mothers; lack of leadership in youth organizations; absence of fathers 
and older brothers; high wages; lack of facilities for recreational ac- 
tivities; disruption of home and community life; and war tension. . . . 
America must lead in a program of reconstruction; we cannot assume 
this position of leadership unless citizens are informed as to the prob- 
lems and the possibilities of the solution of the problems.” 


The program committee of Gamma has selected as its theme for 
the year, “A Defensible Conception of Democracy.” In reporting to 
the chapter, Neil C. Aslin said, “In all of these meetings we plan to 
bring in the best possible speaking talent on the different subjects with 
the express purpose of arriving at a list of democratic principles for 
which Gamma Chapter stands. 

“We believe that influential movement must come from some closely 
knit nucleus which, through its members, has contact and influence in 
other organizations. So, we hope that members of Gamma Chapter 
will become democratic crusaders, as it were, in the several organiza- 
tions and spheres of influence in which they are identified and carry 
on the work of making Americans conscious of the democracy they 
profess. This might be termed the adult educational program which 
we hope may come from this small beginning.” (The chapter program 
for the year.) 


Dean W. E. Peik, University of Minnesota, says, “It is becoming 
clearer to me as I watch developments that the interests of public edu- 
cation are bound up in a strong, vigorous National Educational Asso- 
ciation and a strong Office of Education devoted to the ideal of educa- 
tional leadership. A first duty then as loyal Phi Delta Kappans is to 
secure greater social leadership for education by being members of the 
National Education Association and through vigorous presentation of 
the need to get others to join up. We must always elect strong, vigorous 
men and women to be our spokesmen.” 
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ALL HONOR AND PRAISE to those »-ho, leaving home, 
family, friends, and the pursuits of peacetime, have 

gone into the service of our country 
TO THOSE to fight for freedom among men and 
WHO STAY the preservation of the integrity of 

the individual personality. Theirs is 
a great service and absolutely vital to national wel- 
fare. But others also serve who remain at home. 
While they do not jeopardize life and limb to the 
same degree as those who serve in the military forces, 
their service is also vital and sometimes more difficult. 
Furthermore, it is usually totally lacking in the glamor 
and esprit de corps which prevail in organized mili- 
tary forces. 

How many members of Phi Delta Kappa are the 
chairmen of the local salvage drives for ‘any old rags,” 
tin cans, silk stockings, metals, rubber, paper, and 
grease? Is there any glory in being known as the 
“tin-can man“ or the “junk man” of the community ? 
Yet the leadership given in this vital national drive is 
a major service in the war effort. How many others 
have devoted unlimited hours to bond sale drives, ra- 
tioning boards, O.C.D. training courses, first-aid in- 
struction, nursing schools, physical fitness programs, 
youth organizations, and juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems arising from the exigencies of war? And all of 
these in addition to a normally full professional sched- 
ule and community relationship program including 
community fund drives, church work, service clubs, 
scouts, and others too numerous to mention. For 
these, life has come to be a grand merry-go-round 
with little time for home, family, and quiet hours of 
reflection and planning. And in it all, often the lone- 
liness of leadership and the apathy and complacency 
of co-workers prevail. 

To those who stay, to the forces behind the forces 
behind the lines, recognition and appreciation are due. 
The man in the factory may earn his E award. His 
earnings are high and going higher and for his extra 
hours he is paid time and a half or double scale. He 
has extra money to buy bonds, to pay off on the mort- 
gage on his home, to give to the Red Cross, and to 
Support the emergency war program of his church. 
And who would begrudge him that which he has been 
so long denied ? 

It is also generally known, but often unappreciated, 
that the school man (and other salaried workers) must 
make his normal salary stretch to pay all of the extras 
in taxes, war bond purchase, added contributions to 
the Red Cross, U.S.O., and other new demands cre- 
ated by the war economy. Furthermore, his overtime 
in service to the war effort is without recognition in 
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Editorial Comment 


the salary check and is often performed at additional 
personal expense. And with it all he does not com- 
plain, renders service gladly, and pays due tribute to 
the man in uniform. 

Upon those who stay, upon the school men of the 
nation, the demands for better schools, a revised cur- 
riculum in keeping with wartime needs, a new out- 
look in education for an internationally-minded peace- 
time world presses heavily. The reconstruction and 
rehabilitation era to follow the war, and in some ways 
accompanying it, will call upon the educator for guid- 
ance and participation in a large way. This responsi- 
bility, which is quite naturally his, will challenge the 
best that is in him. 

Our attention is given largely to the work and needs 
of today, but there will be a tomorrow and there will 
be peace and the signs of the time point to a new con- 
sciousness of our responsibility and opportunity in 
an international interdependency. If we are to play 
our part on the world stage in a way that is mutually 
advantageous as between our nation—our people— 
and other nations and people, we shall have to over- 
come many barriers which have been separative in 
character in years past. But first of all, we need to de- 
velop a sympathetic understanding of other peoples, 
their way of life, their culture, their traditions, their 
special abilities, and their inherent worth. 

Obviously, our service men and service women will 
return to civilian life from the four corners of the 
world with a new world outlook and a new appreci- 
ation of other peoples and races. They may not un- 
derstand all of the problems involved, but they will 
have a new idea of the nearness of all parts of the 
globe to all other parts and some conception of the 
natural interdependency created by modern commu- 
nications and transportation. They will understand 
that our new-found nearness and our wartime slogans 
for freedom and democracy have made it quite im- 
possible for us to live in national isolation ; that how- 
ever great the problems of adjustment may be, we 
shall have to find ways of solving them if we are to 
live happily and at peace with our world neighbors. 

Those who stay, the school teachers of our nation, 
are training the boys and girls of today for a new day 
in which they will play a large part. No other agency 
is as powerful as the school in preparing for an under- 
standing peace and a cooperative international econ- 
omy. Have we faced the future as frankly and with 
as much purpose as we must? Those who wear the 
uniform of our country will do their part and glori- 
ously. But those who remain must also fight to save 
the victory from emptiness.—P.M.C. 
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THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


A Platform of Principles 


I. Teacher education in a democracy must have a definite objective. The objective 
of teacher education is to make available Jeaders in learning who have (1) an understand- 
ing of the purposes and functions of education in our democracy, and (2) the ability (a) to 
guide learners at the different learning levels in the selection of worthwhile activities and 
experiences, and (b) to aid learners in using their abilities, aptitudes, experiences, and 
interests toward the achievement of their life purposes. 


II. Teacher education must lead to an understanding of the major problems of social 
life. There should be provision in teacher education for broad general knowledge which 


offers reasonable guarantee that the prospective teacher shall, through extensive study.in _ 


the recognized school subjects and through active pas my in community life, acquire 
an understanding of the major problems of social life and their implications for the learners 
whom he leads, for his fellow workers, for the parents, and for the public in general. 


Ill. Teacher education must develop leaders in the major learning areas and learning 
levels. There should be provision in teacher education for intensive study of the problems 
in those teaching areas and learning levels (1) in which the prospective teacher is inter- 
ested, (2) for which he has aptitude, and (3) in which there is reasonable promise that he 
may find employment. 


IV. Teacher education must provide for professional integration and orientation. Pro- 
vision should be made in teacher education whereby the prospective teacher may acquire an 
understanding of his relations to teaching as a profession, may employ his knowl and 
understandings in learning situations, and, to that end, his preparation should tadiede (1) 
understanding of the vital problems in connection with the growth and development of 
children, (2) an understanding of the organization and control of learning programs in the 
school, (3) knowledge and understanding of the application of methods and uses of mate- 
rials suited to the different learning levels, and (4) an opportunity to integrate his own edu- 
cational experiences by actual teaching under competent guidance. 


V. Teacher education must provide for selection and guidance, and for evaluating 
results. Teacher education should provide a workable plan of pre-training selection, in- 
training guidance, and follow-up evaluation to the end only those persons may be per- 
mitted to complete teacher-education curricula who manifest during their preparation: 
(1) physical, emotional, and mental fitness, (2) an appreciation of the science and art of 
living, (3) a genuine interest in teaching as a profession, (4) an understanding of the 
implications of education as a constructive agency in maintaining and improving our Amer- 
ican way of life, (5) capacity for becoming effective leaders of learners, (6) an aptitude for 
the teaching area and school level chosen, (7) satisfactory academic achievement, and (8) 


adequate general scholarship. 


—Prepared by a joint committee on platform of ——_ composed of Committee on Supply, Prepara- 
tion, and Certification of Teachers (N.E.A.) and representatives of the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges. This platform was tentatively approved by the National Education Association in 1939 
and by the Executive Committee of the American Association of Teachers Colleges in 1940. It was 
approved by the Southern University Conference and the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in 1940 as a guide in the formulation of teacher education programs. The State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education in the Southern Area and 144 educational leaders in 46 states contributed to 


the formulation of this platform of principles. 
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HAVE been corresponding during the war with a 

schoolmaster in Scotland. In a truly noble letter, 
he wrote to me what the humble thinking man has 
been thinking about. In part, his letter reads, “I am 
nothing—a school teacher who fought in the last war, 
and did nothing to prevent this one. I feel this bitterly 
and resentfully, angry at my own complacency and my 
own sloth and stupidity in leaving to those mysterious 
others in the seats of authority what was primarily my 
own and urgent task. I am nothing—just so long as I 
am content to be nothing. But, if I and all my fellow 
teachers both here and in America demand now a 
place in the Atlantic Charter for the children of the 
world, then we become a force for peace greater than 
anything the world has seen since Christ. 

“But we must demand and not be content until our 
demands are incorporated in that or another charter. 
I ask your help, or rather I ask that I might be allowed 
to help, for the leadership must come from youi side 
of the Atlantic. This, unfortunately, is not flattery 
but brutal honesty.” 

You will notice that this schoolman talks of three 
things—the need for a children’s charter; the power 
of teachers to become a great force for peace in the 
world; and the leadership that must come from 
America. Throughout the world, not only in the 
United States, children have been the last thing 
thought about in the war. And in peace, the schools 
have been almost the last thing to be adequately 
financed and almost the first to be deflated. 

We do need a children’s charter; we do need the 
establishment of schools for children in every land— 
and for adults, too, to give them literacy, to give them 
retraining after the war, to enable them to complete 
the education which the war interrupted, to reorient 
the attitudes of millions of them. Part of any plan, 
therefore, for relief and rehabilitation must be by and 
through the schools. Because we are the wealthiest 
nation today, and because we are further from the bat- 
tle line than the other nations, leadership in this as in 
other relief and rehabilitation must come from Amer- 
ica. The leaven for such a children’s charter and for 
the establishment of schools in every land must come 
from teachers. For they know better than any the pos- 
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The Need for an International Office 
of Education 


By JAMES MARSHALL 


* James Marshall is a member of the Board of 
Education, City of New York. This article was 
presented as an address before Beta Chapter, 
December 18, 1942. 


sibilities of education to develop, to improve, and to 
reform. 

It will not alone be enough to start educational facil- 
ities as part of relief and rehabilitation. It must be- 
come a part of a permanent program of international 
understanding and improvement in habits, institu- 
tions, attitudes, and relationships. This requires the 
stimulus of international organization, of an interna- 
tional education office, internationally staffed and in- 
ternationally supported. Such an office will require 
powers to experiment in education, to train teachers, 
to inspect schools, to develop teaching materials, and 
to recommend school programs at all levels to educa- 
tional authorities in all lands. And where no such 
authorities exist today the international education 
office must organize them. In the establishment of 
such an international education office, American 
teachers must take the initiative. 

Why in the midst of war should we trouble about 
education after the war? Why should we be inter- 
ested in the education of other peoples? Let us go back 
twenty-four years. On November 11, 1918, Woodrow 
Wilson announced the Armistice to the American peo- 
ple in these words: “The Armistice was signed this 
morning. Everything for which America fought has 
been accomplished. It will now be our fortunate duty 
to assist by example, by sober, friendly counsel and by 
material aid in the establishment of a just democracy 
throughout the world.” And Colonel House, Wilson's 
representative in Paris, cabled him ecstatically: “Au- 
tocracy is dead.” 

Was autocracy dead? The most sadistic tyrannies 
and the greatest autocracies in history were yet to come. 
Did the war end war? The most atrocious and brutal 
war in all history was yet to come. Was the world 
made safe for democracy? Never was democracy 
shaken and imperiled as it has been since the last war. 
Did we set an example? We did not. Twenty-four 
years ago, nevertheless, the world was relieved and in 


that relief it forgot its responsibility. 
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Twenty-four years ago, next month, I stood in the 
Place de la Concorde with thousands and thousands 
of other soldiers and thousands and thousands of ci- 
vilians, men of all nations on the Allied side, white 
men, yellow men, black men, men of all religious 
faiths. We watched Woodrow Wilson drive across 


the square with Clemenceau to the Hotel Crillon, and 


we cheered—-for he represented the ideals for which 
we believed we had been fighting. And then, day 
after day, the papers recounted his triumphal journey 
through the land of the Allies, and the enthusiastic 
support that he had from the people. 

But the peace was made by governments; not by the 
people. The prophet was not known in his own land. 
As a nation, we still clung to our backyards, we sank 
back to isolation. Then, we watched cynically the 
power struggles of Europe. We threw a pious thought 
or two to the victims of the terrors. Cynically, we 
thought “nothing can happen to us.”” I wonder how 
much we have learned in this quarter century of the 
weakness of isolation, that wars are not won on battle- 
fields—only battles; that plans are useless if they are 
not executed. 

Let us return to the 1918-1919 peace conference. 
Sometimes it is said that this conference was a failure 
because Wilson was an idealist and a poor politician. 
Yes, he was an idealist and he was clear on his moral 
ends. This was not, however, the cause of the failure. 
Wilson was one of the greatest of our American polit- 
ical scientists. In domestic affairs, surely, he was a 
first-rate politician, but he failed to see what others 
have failed to see—that constitutions, world blue- 
prints, organizations, in themselves are nothing; that 
they are what the Germans called treaties, scraps of 
paper, unless the psychological drives behind those 
constitutions, blueprints and organizations make of 
them something else. What they are is determined by 
whether they are treated as destructive or creative, 
whether they produce competition or collaboration, 
profit or use, power or enjoyment. 

Wilson stopped short with ideals and the ma- 
chinery of government. And I fear that today we shall 
add economics and then stop short of a recognition 
of the basic human psychologies behind the ideals, the 
government mechanism and the economic dispositions 
which shall be made. It is the understanding of these 
psychological drives and the development of tech- 
Miques to encourage creative energy and divert de- 
structive tendencies that should be one of the prin- 
cipal tasks of the international education office. 

It is sometimes said that Clemenceau and Foch were 
responsible for the failure of the peace and the rise of 
Naziism, because they wanted to punish Germany and, 
as it were, put Germany on parole. But they, too, were 
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right. The guilty require punishment and parole; the 
neurotic require guidance; the psychopathic require 
guidance or incarceration. ; 

I do not suggest that we follow the example of the 
brutality of the Japanese, the Germans, or the fascists, 
But if the guilty are not punished they will repeat their 
crime in order to invite punishment to satisfy their 
sense of guilt. And if the psychologically upset are 
not treated with firmness, if they are allowed to get 
away with things, as the Germans and the Fascisti and 
the Poles did with the Versailles treaty, they will re- 
peat their hysterical behavior until the world says in 
desperation, ““Take it and be quiet,” as it did with 
Fiume and the Rhine. They will take it then, and not 
be quieted. 

It was not the ideas of Wilson and Clemenceau that 
were wrong, though they were inadequate. It was the 
cynicism of Lloyd George, and his immediate relapse 
to the balance of power practices and to the power 
struggle, which were vicious and defeating. Such 
viciousness and defeatism cannot be cured by new 
Leagues of Nations with a new power struggle and 
with new power balances, arranged in the beautiful 
Italian marble corridors of Geneva. The peace of the 
world cannot be established by curing sickness, by 
filling bellies, by dividing raw materials, by assuring 
everyone jobs, though these are important and neces- 
sary; it cannot be firmly established unless we develop 
from nursery school to university and in schools for 
adults a program to make all people alive to the dan- 
gets of aggression, of competition, and of power 
struggle, until we convince a large part of mankind 
that the golden rule is not sappy, is not sentimental, 
but is based on sound psychological needs for equality, 
fraternity, and cooperation. 

Leadership may have to come from the United 
States in this, but it is not the task of any one nation, 
it is the task of all nations. It needs an international 
education office for its accomplishment. 

The unrest and anxieties of the world do not arise 
from hunger, joblessness, economic exploitation, ill- 
ness, terrorism, or discrimination alone, though they 


are contributing causes, and are not to be minimized. — 


We must not forget that people have fears because 
they are different from others. ‘He's different, there- 
fore he’s got something on me,” we think, or, “He's 
different, therefore he wants to destroy me, so I'll put 
him in his place first,” we feel. This fear of differences 
is one of the basic causes of religious discrimination, 
of strife, of race hatred, of international distrust. You 
cannot cure these attitudes through economics of 
through voting machines. You can cure them only 
through man. The best large-scale technique devel- 
oped to affect the growth of man and the modification 
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of his attitudes is through the schools. So, again, if 
the problem of anxieties and fears due to religious, 
economic, racial, and cultural differences are to be 
treated internationally, this requires the instrument of 
an international education office with powers of initi- 
ative, with powers to experiment with education and to 
train teachers to understand and to treat these fears 
and differences. 

There are other anxieties which drive men to com- 
petitive aggression and the power struggle. I shall 
mention only one more. I have already referred to it 
—the anxiety from guilt. I want to give an example 
now of how this is relevant to the field of politics. 
Psychiatrists tell us of the affinity between claustro- 
phobia and guilt. Claustrophobia is a fantasy. It has 
been manifested in the recent political world by the 
slogan of encirclement. The Axis countries felt en- 
circled. Germany, surrounded by powerful nations, 
felt encircled. Switzerland did not. Italy, surrounded 
by mountains on the north and the Mediterranean on 
its other borders, felt encircled. Greece did not. Japan, 
surrounded by water, an island, felt encircled. Eng- 
land did not. This fantasy of encirclement, this neu- 
rosis of claustrophobia energized the aggressive drives 
of the Axis powers. Clearly, an educational job is 
called for. 

All the education is not needed, however, by the 
Axis. Something could be said of the paternalism of 
British imperialism and colonialism. Something could 
be said of the Russians who exchanged the paternalism 
of the tyrannous tsars for the paternalism of the bu- 
reaucratic dictators. Something could be said, too, of 
our own need for re-education. Look at the animosity, 
for example, of a large part of our people toward 
Negroes. At the very moment when our boys are 
giving their lives for democracy; at the very moment 
when our Negro boys our giving their lives for democ- 
racy, too, the United States Senate denies the very 
symbol of democracy to all of them until twenty-one 
years of age, the right to vote. 

The great unifying force of the Middle Ages was 
the belief in God and in the moral ends of man. Of 
what moral ends do we in America teach today? The 
totalitarians teach of ends—ends that lead along the 
road of hatred, destruction, and the high tide of vi- 
ciousness. What ends have we taught? Success? Get- 
ting on? After the last war, we lived by the ticker 
tape. The whole nation, yes, even teachers, watched 
that miserable narrow strip of paper move endlessly 
with its figures. If you were old enough, you did, too, 
or you listened, wide-eyed and jealous, while someone 
else said, “I bought it at 10, now it’s at 20." That was 
Success. You taught success as a virtue, so that when 
men failed they were not virtuous. There was some- 
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thing wrong with them, they believed. They had a 
sense of failure and of guilt. 

What we need is moral ends. There is no value in 
laying the keels of moral ends on Sundays and letting 
them rust the rest of the week. We must build moral 
ends into our way of life—at work, at play, at study, 
home, and abroad. 

Things need not be the same after this war as they 
were after the last. We have different attitudes now 
on the battlefield and behind the lines. Then, it was 
a war of holding and protecting. Trenches and terri- 
tory were held; old institutions and old imperialistic 
patterns were protected. Now, we have a war of tak- 
ing and moving. Territory and equipment are taken. 
But we are questioning old institutions and obliterat- 
ing old imperialism. For this is a war of peoples, not 
just of governments, and this has meaning. That 
meaning car be imprinted in the minds and behavior 
of peoples through education. If this is not to be 
provincial, however, it requires a permanent body. It 
must know no national boundaries. It requires an 
international education office. 

For this, the voices of teachers are required. You 
are students and teachers of social science. You must 
take the leadership. I urge you to talk over the inter- 
national education office in your schools, in your asso- 
ciations among teachers. But don’t just talk. Things 
don’t come about by just talking. This is a matter of 
rehabilitation with which the State Department and 
Governor Lehman, just appointed to take charge of 
relief and rehabilitation, must be interested. So don’t 
just talk—write your views to the State 
and Governor Lehman. Tell them of the need of a 
children’s charter and for an international education 
office. 


Put DELTA KapPpPaNs are found in every phase 
of American education and in places of prominence in 
state and national offices and committees. They are 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marines, and in the Air 
Corps. They are scattered in all parts of the world in 
normal times and even more so at this time. They are 
in a position to know the need for and the possibili- 
ties of an International Office of Education as a means 
of making peace effective and world democracy real. If 
America is to be ready to take its part in a world fed- 
eration of nations; if the ideals for which our mili- 
tary forces are fighting now are to be perpetuated ; if 
war is to be no more and understanding peace is to be 
achieved, we must think and plan for that kind of a 
future The above article is timely and worthy of sup- 
port by Phi Delta Kappa. It was submitted for pub- 
lication by Beta Chapter of Columbia University.— 
Eprror. 


N JANUARY, 1942, the Passaic Board of Education 
officially assumed responsibility for the Children’s 
Bureau which has handled all juvenile delinquents in 
Passaic since May, 1937. The Passaic Children’s Bu- 
reau was conceived and established by Benjamin F. 
Turner, then mayor of Passaic. It now consists of 
three policemen, one policewoman, five attendance of- 
ficers, a director who is also assistant superintendent 
of school in charge of guidance research and curricu- 
lum, and two clerks. The Children’s Bureau is housed 
in a separate building that has excellent quarters for 
handling this type of problem. It has always operated 
in close contact with the schools. However, with the 
recent action of the Board of Education, the Bureau 
has become an integral part of the school system. 

The school can become a strategic agency in the 
handling of all problems of a typical behavior includ- 
ing delinquency. As all delinquents are compelled to 
attend school, the classroom becomes either another 
aggravating source of frustration or a source of satify- 
ing experiences which are conducive to wholesome 
growth and behavior. Inasmuch as delinquent behav- 
ior grows normally and gradually out of the child’s 
daily living, the schools can do much to foretell and 
forestall undesirable behavior. 

In an effort to gain a complete and accurate over- 
view of the activities and achievements of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and in order to point the work of the 
Bureau in the direction which will result in continued 
effective work and improvement, a summary was made 
of available data on all cases referred to the Bureau 
over a period of the last three years, January 1, 1939, 
to January 1, 1942. 

This investigation was meant, first, to gain a picture 
of the community problem. Second, to provide a causa- 
tive and preventive approach to the delinquency prob- 
lem. Third, to establish a defining point or measuring 
stick by which to check objectively the growth and 
progress of the Bureau from time to time. If changes 
in reorganization take place, data such as these will 
best offer a means of evaluation of the Bureau's activi- 
ties. This report attempts to define the major prob- 
lems prevailing and point the general directions in 
which a bureau set up as an integral part of a school 
system should be guided. It should give some insight 
into the local problems and suggest ways to control 
or eliminate some of the causative factors. 
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* W.C. Kvaraceus is Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, in charge of guidance, research, and 
curriculum, Passaic, New Jersey. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


While this report does not answer all questions, it 
has been written to raise issues and to stimulate the 
thinking of workers in various community agencies, in- 
cluding the school, recreation agencies, welfare agen- 
cies, health agencies, and others as to the part each may 
play in the prevention and control of delinquency. We 
do need to know the answers to such questions as the 
following: 

What agencies or persons refer cases to the Bureau? 


What are the ages of the delinquents referred? 
From what areas in the city do most of the delinquents 


come? 

Is delinquency more prominent during certain months 
than during others? 

What can be done to identify behavior symptomatic 


of future delinquency? 

What can the schools do along preventive and thera- 
peutic lines? 

What can other agencies in the community offer in 
preventing and solving problems of delinquency? 

Because of the complexity of the delinquency prob- 
lem no one agency, whether it is the Children’s Bu- 
reau, the school, or some other social agency, can ex- 
pect to handle the total problem with any degree of 
efficiency. Only through the co-ordinated efforts of all 
community agencies can we expect to make appreciable 
inroads into the areas of delinquency. 


SOURCES OF REFERRAL 


During the past three years a total of 959 children 
were referred to the Bureau for study and treatment. 
(See Table I.) Of these, 897 were studied intensive- 
ly and were carried for a period of treatment. The 
police, various individuals, and the Bureau investiga- 
tions were the source of 72 per cent of the cases. Pat- 
ents reported less than 10 per cent of the cases. All 
schools, including parochial and public, as well as the 
attendance department, referred but 156 of the cases, 
or less than 17 per cent of the total. Only a small frac- 
tional part of the total was referred by various social 
agencies. An effort should be made to enlist more 
active cooperation of the schools, parents, and social 
agencies in the early identification and referral of pre- 
delinquents and delinquents. 
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TABLE I. Sources oF REFERRALS TO BUREAU 
No. of Cases 


Referring Agency 


Police 
Individuals 
Bureau 
Parents 


Attendance 
Public School No. 


St.-Mary 

Arlington Protectory 
Probation Department 
Park Department 
Relief Department 
Lodi Orphanage 
Passaic Orphanage 
Health 

Others 


Total 


. 


959 


AGES AND SEX OF DELINQUENTS 


Study of Table II reveals that we may anticipate 
more delinquency after the age of 11 for boys and 
more frequent delinquency with girls after the age of 
14. The number of boy delinquents between ages of 
11 and 16 accounts for slightly over 80 per cent of 
the total number. Similarly, slightly over 60 per cent 
of girl delinquents were found to fall within the 15 
and 16 age group. 

These data suggest the need for a recreational and 
guidance program involving more boys and girls in the 
critical age levels under the auspices of the home, the 
school, or community recreation agencies. The ex- 
penditure of effort in this direction offers returns to 
society which are large enough to justify a program 
of major importance. 


TABLE II. Aces AND SEx OF 897 DELINQUENTS 
Girls 


Boys 
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NuMBER OF DELINQUENTS ACCORDING TO 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED 
In interpreting Table III, one is faced with the dif- 
ficulty of determining whether the larger figures mean 
a greater prevalency of delinquency in a school dis- 
trict or whether they mean rather careful scrutiny and 
identification of delinquency. In interpreting the 
small figures, it is difficult to say whether fewer de- 
linquencies exist in the school zone or whether a fewer 
number are caught. However, it may well be that the 
school and the social economical environment have 
played a real part in keeping those numbers down in 
certain areas. 
TABLE III. ScHoors ATTENDED AT TIME OF REFERRAL 
Schools Girls T 


Nw 


We 


Inasmuch as these figures represent delinquency 
over a three-year period, they do reflect with some re- 
liability specific school areas where we may anticipate 
more delinquents than in others. This may mean that, 
in certain schools where the number of delinquents is 
high, a special effort ought to be made in offering a 
program to meet the needs of all their pupils. What 
their needs are and what program will best answer 
their needs, should occupy the attention of the school 
and the Bureau for the next few years. 

A comparison between Tables I and III showing the 
number of cases coming from a particular school and 
the number of cases referred by the school, will reveal 
the sensitivity of a particular school in picking up 
delinquents. 

AGE AND GRADE STATUS OF DELIQUENTS AT 
TIME OF REFERRAL 

Delinquency in the schools of Passaic is largely a 
problem of dealing with children in the middle and 
junior high school grades. (See Table IV.) This may 


= 
338 
216 
134 
88 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
St. Nicholas 
Public School No. 1 26 | 32 
2 57 69 
3 5 ae 5 
4 15 5 20 
6 50 8 58 
7 33 3 36 i 
R 28 6 34 
9 20 5 25 
10 34 34 
11 102 14 116 
Vocational 14 14 
High 26 | 42 
St. Nicholas 15 15 
St. Joseph 9 4 13 
St. Mary 5 6 11 
Holy Trinity 15 3 18 
Holy Rosary ae 3 3 
Others 35 27 62 ; 
Out of School 51 40 91 
Total 683 214 897 
Ag 
5 1 we 1 
6 1 1 
7 9 1 10 
8 11 6 17 
9 19 5 24 
10 36 7 43 
ll 56 12 68 
12 103 14 117 
13 104 13 117 
14 116 27 143 
15 126 69 195 
16 101 60 161 
Total 683 214 897 


we 
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TABLE IV. Ace AND GRADE AT TIME OF REFERRAL 


Grade 1 2 3 4 5 6 5 8 9 10 11 12 Others* Total 
Age 
5 1 1 
6 1 1 
7 1 5 3 1 10 
8 1 4 6 4 1 1 17 
9 2 9 10 1 1 1 24 
10 6 19 15 2 1 43 
11 1 3 17 29 13 1 4 68 
12 3 14 46 20 25 6 3 117 
13 1 7 22 29 31 9 6 12 117 
14 2 5 14 40 42 24 22 14 143 
15 z 8 45 52 34 14 2 1 37 195 
16 1 1 10 17 17 17 5 3 90 161 
Total 3 13 30 73 121 89 152 126 81 33 7 4 165 897 
* Including those out of school. 


mean that the total school offering in these grades 
should be evaluated in terms of the needs of the atypi- 
cal child who diverges from accepted social patterns. 
Early identification of pre-delinquents should also be 
emphasized in these grades. There is a marked ten- 
dency for the delinquents to come from overage 
groups. This suggests the need for definite emphasis 
upon solving the adjustment problems of the retarded 
children. The small number of delinquents in the last 
three years may be due in part to withdrawal from 
school of a large number at the age of sixteen. 


NUMBER OF DELINQUENTS REPEATING 


olightiy over 50 per cent of the delinquents referred 
to the Bureau during the past three years did not re- 
peat after their initial delinquency. However, 45 per 
cent of the delinquents were referred to the Bureau 
once again for some difficulty after the initial referral. 
Only 3 per cent of the cases were referred back to the 
Bureau for treatment and study three or more times. 


TABLE V. Number orf Cases REPEATING 


Repetitions No. of Cases 
0 500 
1 427 
2 23 
3 7 
4 1 
5 1 
Total 959 


The data in Table V show that the Bureau has done 
a very effective job with the majority of its cases. At 
the same time, those who do repeat more than once 
present a challenging problem to the Bureau. A more 
frequent use of the Juvenile Court and correctional 
institutions ought to be considered in dealing with the 
offenders who repeat continually and who appear in- 


corrigible. 


OFFENSES IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 


The most common type of delinquency in which 
children are involved, has to do with breaking, enter- 
ing, and larceny. Disorderly conduct is next, whereas 
ungovernable behavior is third. In general the diffi- 
culties that children get into in Passaic are very similar 
to offenses reported in surveys in other communities 
similar to Passaic. 


TABLE VI. OFFENSES COMMITTED 


Offenses Number 

Breaking, entering, and larceny 411 
Disorderly conduct 351 
Ungovernable behavior 134 
Desertion of home or institution 133 
Sex offenses 45 
Truancy 16 
Assault and battery 9 
Unclassified 47 

Total 1086 


FREQUENCY OF DELINQUENCY BY MONTHS 


A study of the data showing the number of cases 
according to the months in which the delinquency 
occurred reveals a marked drop in the number of de- 
linquents referred to the Bureau during the summer 
months. In view of the fact that the child is not in 
school during the greater part of the day and has con- 
siderably more freedom, the situation is rather startling. 

Since the number of cases actually referred by the 
schools is small, one cannot say that this low number 
is due to the fact that the social agency which is usually 
in touch with all children is not operating. It may be 
that the recreational department does an effective job 
in keeping children wholesomely occupied during the 
summer months. Another interpretation might be 
made that the schools, as they are set up, can best take 
care of the needs of the academically minded child. 
If a boy’s or girl’s abilities, aptitudes, and interests 
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do not coincide with the kinds of experiences which 
the school provides, a wholesome adjustment is impos- 
sible. To the extent to which the school does not fit 
the program to the child, it may be said to precipitate 
maladjustments which may eventually result in delin- 
quency. A study of the needs of all boys and girls and 
the development of a school program which allows 
every child to be successful, will be a real attack against 
the delinquency problem in any community. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Boys in the 12 to 16 age group make up the larg- 
est part of the male delinquents. 

2. Girls in the 15 to 16 age group make up the larg- 
est part of the female delinquents. 

3. Most of the delinquents come from the middle 
and junior high school grades. Many of the delin- 
quents are over-age and behind their regular grades. 
The development of a school program which is related 
to the child’s real life’s needs, is imperative at these 
and other school levels. Special attempts to adjust the 
school program to the slow or unwilling learner must 
be made. 

4. Delinquency appears more prevalent in certain 
school areas than in others. Special school and out- 
of-school program should be set up in these areas. 

5. Most of the delinquents have come to the Bu- 
reau from the police, Bureau investigators, and various 
individuals. The schools and various social agencies 
have referred but a small number of the total cases 
handled by the Bureau. The school, because of its 
strategic position, may help through early identifica- 
tion of pre-delinquent and delinquent behavior, to- 
gether with earlier referral to the Bureau for study and 
treatment. 

6. Closer co-ordination between the activities of the 
Bureau and the school in the study and treatment of 
pre-delinquent as well as delinquent cases is suggested. 
Frequent case conferences involving Bureau personnel, 
principals, teachers, and social agencies are recom- 
mended. These individual case conferences will result 
in a better understanding of the problem. At the same 
time they will help determine alternative solutions and 
responsibilities for treatment. 

7. More information giving a developmental his- 
tory of the child is needed. A system of cumulative 


records which will follow every child through the 12. 


gtades would help toward a better understanding of all 
cases, 

8. More information can be gained from psycho- 
logical testing than is now available. In order to gain 
a complete picture of the child’s total personality, a 
program of testing for achievement, aptitude, interests, 
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and personality ought to be inaugurated. The training 
of several teachers in each school and several of the 
Bureau personnel in the use and interpretation of 
various tests is recommended. 

9. Co-ordination of the Bureau's activities with all 
community agencies is imperative if the Bureau is to 
function at maximum efficiency. Inasmuch as the de- 
linquency problem is most complex, no one agency can 
expect to solve even a small part of the delinquency 
problem. Only through a co-ordinated, systematic, 
and many-sided attack on the part of all community 
agencies—the school, home, Children’s Bureau, Health 
Department, Welfare Department, Red Cross, Recrea- 
tion Department, libraries, Boy's Club, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W.C. A., Y. M. H. A., and others—can we expect 
to make appreciable reductions in delinquency. 

10. A systematic program of adult education for 
the purpose of assisting parents to a better understand- 
ing of the growth and behavior of children would be 
a direct attack in solving the community's problem. 

11. Enlargement of the opportunities for clinical 
diagnosis and treatment of psychiatric problems is nec- 
essaty as an integral part of the Bureau’s setup. Since 
many of the cases are deep-seated emotional problems, 
treatment without psychiatric help means working 
with external symptoms rather than internal causes. 

12. A more frequent use of the Juvenile Court and 
correctional institutions in a manner in which they are 
set up to be used with habitual offenders and incor- 
rigible delinquents is desirable. The criteria that no 
case ought to be sent to the courts and institutions may 
well defeat the purpose of the Bureau. 


Attitudes 


If education includes the normal development of the 
whole person, it is not sufficient that information be ac- 
quired and skills be learned. It is also important that 
proper attitudes be developed on the part of pupils. 

Along with privileges of modern living must go defi- 
nite responsibilities. Tasks, some of which are pleasant 
and others distasteful, must be successfully accom- 


plished. An attitude of willingness to accept a fair share 


of responsibility is essential to modern success. 

So, also, is the attitude of cheerfulness which can be 
developed by providing means of satisfaction for tasks 
well done. The attitude of fair play, where self as well 
as others are concerned, is important and possible. 

Development of tolerance, sympathy, helpfulness, 
and willingness to work and to plan cooperatively are 
samples of other attitudes which are part of the difficult 
task facing school people today. This task must natu- 
rally be shared by parents and other citizens.—WILL C. 
CRAWFORD, Superintendent of Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


Vocabulary—A Prediction Success 


By MARK HART 


OCABULARY as a basis for predicting success seems 

to be gaining more adherents all the time. Nor- 
man Lewis, writing in the November issue of Coronet, 
states that “‘at the Human Engineering Laboratory, in 
Hoboken, New Jersey, Dr. Johnson O'Connor has 
found by scientific testing that the exceptional adults 
whose vocabularies never stop growing, no matter 
what their age, are the most successful people in the 
country—the business executives and the top names in 
professional fields.” 

“Psychologists have proved,”’ says James S. Knox in 
his book, Personality in Action, ‘that chief executives 
have larger vocabularies than any other group of peo- 
ple—even larger than college professors and profes- 
sional writers.” 

Quoting again from the Human Engineering Lab- 
oratory, we have this statement: ‘‘A boy or girl whose 
vocabulary is low should make every possible effort to 
improve it, especially in view of the fact that a large 
vocabulary checks more closely with outstanding suc- 
cess in life than any other single characteristic which 
we can measure.” Again, ‘Vocabulary does not distin- 
guish one type of worker from another but checks 
with success in every field.” 

McClosky and Dow, in their book, Reading and 
Thinking, give us this food for thought: “Of all the 
tests devised for the English student the vocabulary 
test seems most closely to forecast what the student's 
success will be in all his college courses.” 

If vocabulary is a prediction of success, may it not 
also be a prediction of failure? Failure in school work, 
college or high school, is often attributed to a meager 
vocabulary. Someone has said that “of the five meas- 
urable characteristics which cause a boy or girl diffi- 
culty in school, a small English vocabulary tops the 
list.” A related statement says: “The main reason for 
failure in college is ignorance in the use of words.” 

After testing two classes of seniors for twelve weeks 
to determine their basic vocabularies, I compared the 
results with their grade point averages throughout 
high school. There were nineteen students in each 
class. The valedictorian—highest in grade point aver- 
age—was also highest in vocabulary, with a score of 
71. Number three in grade point average, was number 
two in vocabulary, with a score of 55. Number four in 
gtade points was number three in vocabulary, with a 
score of 48. Number five was number seven in vocab- 
ulary, with 37. Number six was number five, with a 41 
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* Mark Hart is Head of English Department, 
Bothell High School, Bothell, Wash. He is also 
vocabulary editor for Speech Magazine, the of- 
ficial organ for classroom speech in America. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


score. Number ten was also number ten in vocabulary, 
with a score of 33. Number eleven in grade points 
was number eight in vocabulary, with 35. Number 
twelve was number twelve, with 32. Number thirteen 
was number thirteen, with 29. Sixteen was seventeen, 
with 22; and seventeen was sixteen, with 23. 

In a second class, number two in grade points, the 
salutatorian, was also number two in vocabulary, with 
a score of 63. Number six was number five, with 43. 
Number nine was number eight, with 33. Number ten 
was number twelve, with 24. Fourteen was fifteen, 
with 21. Fifteen was sixteen, with 20. Number eight- 
een was also number eighteen in vocabulary, with a 
score of 18; and number nineteen was number nine- 
teen, with a score of 13. 

In both classes, of the ten highest students named in 
grade points, eight of them were common to both lists. 
In the lower bracket of nine names, seven of them 
were common to both lists. In no instance, in either 
class, did a mame vary more than six positions. The 
student body president, number nine in grade points, 
was number four in vocabulary, with a score of 43. 
And one of the most successful students in the school, 
fourth on the list in grade points, was number one in 
vocabulary in the second class, with a score of 76, the 
highest vocabulary grade of all. In other words, the 
success or failure of more than 75 per cent of the 
pupils could have been forecast pretty well from the 
vocabulary scores. In fact, knowing the students as I 
do, I believe their vocabulary scores would be a safer 
basis for predicting their success than would their 
grade point averages. As you know, fairly reliable 
studies have been made anent the prediction of college 
success based on grade point averages in high school. 
A comparison of vocabulary scores with intelligence 
test ratings of the students mentioned failed to show 
any appreciable parallels. 

In view of these studies, and the foregoing state- 
ments, one might be led to inquire: Is success due to 
vocabulary, or is vocabulary due to success? Like the 
old riddle about the chicken and the egg—which came 
first—the question has never been fully settled in my 
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mind. However, I believe that Mr. Lewis hit pretty 
close to the bull’s-eye when he said, in his quotation 
about the most successful people in the country—the 
business executives and top names in professional 
fields—“Their vocabularies continued to grow be- 
cause their interest in life never ceased growing; and it 
cannot be doubted that this attitude was one of the 
potent factors that contributed to their success.” 


Studying the Predictive Value 
of a Vocabulary 


During the summer of 1941 the Michigan Vocabu- 
lary Profile Test was taken by all students who had 
been accepted for entrance into Stephens College in 
September. When grades were available for the sec- 
ond semester of the 1941-1942 academic year, thirty- 
two courses were selected, and vocabulary test decile 
ranks were compared with course success, as measured 
by these grades. Similar courses were placed together 
for the purposes of this study. 

The full table of correlations contains 180 coeffi- 
cients. Of these, 151 were positive and 29 were nega- 
tive. The range was from —.235 to +.438. The median 
value for the entire table was about +.150. Probable 
errors fox these values were too high for the great ma- 
jority of the correlations to be considered reliable. 

Among the part-scores, one would expect to find 
the highest correlations between courses and vocabu- 
lary items dealing with the same general subject. This 
was not the case in the present study. The correlation 
between the part of the vocabulary test entitled “Com- 
mercial” and grades in a Commercial Accounting 
course was only +.107. The correlation between the 
“Physical Science” part of the vocabulary test and 
grades in Chemistry was only +.063. The correlation 
between the “Biological Science” part of the vocabu- 
lary test and grades in Biology was only +.116. The 
correlation between the part called “Mathematics” and 
grades in Mathematics was only +.94, while the cor- 
relation between this part of the vocabulary test and 
gtades in Psychology was +.138. 

On the basis of the slight positive findings of this 
study a further study is planned and is in progress. 
In this second study an analysis of responses to each 
of the 240 items on both forms of the vocabulary 
test is being made for the purpose of ascertaining pre- 
dictive value. On the basis of these especially selected 
items, a better prediction of academic Success can 
probably be achieved. 

—From Stephens College News-Re porter. 


BUY WAR BONDS NOW 


News and Personals 


Oris C. Amis* is now head of the Department of 
Education at Union College, Barbourville, Ky. He was 
formerly professor of education, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo. 


Haro_pD BENJAMIN,* Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Maryland, is on leave of absence 
and now serving with the armed forces as Captain in 
the Air Corps. He is with an advance force on a fight- 
ing front, and, we are informed, sleeps in the mud and 
carries his equipment in a big milk pail. He may be 
addressed A.P.O. 942, Care of the Postmaster, Seattle. 
ARNOLD E. Joyat* is Acting Dean of the College. 


W. W. Cuarters,* Director of Research for Stephens 
College, has been released by the college to administer 
the Training Division of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. This division is responsible for carrying on train- 
ing for industrial workers through the National Youth 
Administration, the Vocational Division and the Agri- 
cultural Training Division of the Office of Education, 
apprentice training carried on by industry, and the 
training of foremen. The present budget for the Train- 
ing Division is two hundred million dollars. The task 
is increasingly heavy because of the induction of sev- 
eral million new workers into industry and especially 
the need for trained supervisors. 

Dr. Charters has been granted a leave of absence by 
Stephens College for the duration because of his duties 
in Washington. 

THomas H. Eames,* M.D., lecturer on Physical 
Handicaps to Learning at the School of Education, Bos- 
ton University, has announced the opening of an office 
for private consultations in Hotel Bellevue, Boston, 
Mass. 


Harpy R. Fincu,* Head of English Department, 
Greenwich H. S., is editor of The Motion Picture and 
the Teacher, published at Greenwich, Conn., 1942. This 
is a 16-page pamphlet prepared with the cooperation 
of The Committee on Standards for Newspapers and 
Motion Pictures of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. It contains a series of discussions on the use 
of the motion picture in the classroom and in the com- 
munity. The teacher experienced in using the motion 
picture in the classroom will find some new ideas in the 
discussions. The teacher just beginning to use the movies 
in her work will find the booklet extremely helpful. 


A. LawRENCE LowELL, President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, died on January 6 at the age of 86. 
Among the educational innovations that Dr. Lowell 
initiated at Harvard and that were later adopted by 
other colleges and universities throughout the country 
were the system of “inner colleges,” the plan for con- 
centration and distribution of studies, the tutorial sys- 
tem, and the “reading periods.” Believing that “the 
best type of liberal education in our complex modern 
world would aim at producing men who know a little 


of everything and something well,” Dr. Lowell devel- 
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oped his University’s course for the highest develop- 
ment of the individual student. 

D. Hotstineg,* Director of Teacher Train- 
ing, State Teachers College, Minot, S. D., is the author 
of a film to demonstrate the principles of teaching. This 
project was submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for his doctoral degree, University of Iowa. 
Prints of the film may be secured from the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Extension Division, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. His study was reported in Educational 
Screen, November, 1942. 


R. A. KENT,* President of University of Louisville, 
Louisville. Ky., since 1929, a member of the Navy Ad- 
visory Committee on Education and numerous national, 
regional, and state committees, died on the train, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1943, while en route from Washington to 
Louisville, from a heart attack. American education and 
Phi Delta Kappa have lost a great leader and a true 
friend. 

GeorGE J. MCDoNALD,* formerly a teacher of physi- 
cal education, Myron T. Herrick Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now Field Director in Recreation, 
American Red Cross in foreign service. His wide travels 
by air over many parts of the active front make his work 
more than usually interesting. 


THEODORE A. SIEDLE,* dean of instruction at the 
State Teachers College, California, Pa., since 1938, is 
on a military leave of absence. He has been on active 
duty as a captain with the Army Air Forces Technical 
Training Command since last May. 

R. W. Wesster* was recently elected president of 
the Monongalia County Recreation Council for the year 
1943. This council provides recreational programs and 
facilities for students and citizens of Morgantown, 
W. Va., a university city. 

A summary of the two and a half year follow-up 
program of the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy, sponsored by the National Citizens 
Committee, was recently published. This program had 
been financed by short-term grants which expired Jan. 
1, 1943. Miss Emma O. Lundberg has been assigned the 
responsibility for further follow-up. Future correspond- 
ence concerning the program should be addressed to 
Miss Lundberg, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Survey of Youth 


High school youth of the United States prize freedom 
of speech and freedom of religion more than the right 
to earn $3,000 annually—although they expect to make 
as much within ten years of graduation. 

In a survey of youth opinion reported in the Novem- 
ber and December issues of Fortune magazine, Ameri- 
can youth seem optimistic, but aware of perils (71 per 
cent disagree with the statement that in spite of all ef- 
fort, nations just can’t live together peacefully, but 30 
per cent think that the Axis powers have a fair chance 
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to win the war, and 69 per cent believe that military 
training should be compulsory after the war). They 
do not believe in isolation, nor in merging their govern- 
ment into a form of Union now, but they do believe 
that the United States should make an active effort in 
organizing the world for peace, even though it means 
forming a league or an association with all the nations 
of the world. 

Fortune surveyers attempted to measure the extent 
of knowledge among the students. In this preliminary 
test, only half the students could name the Secretary 
of War and the national official in charge of keeping 
prices down, 40 per cent knew that all workers in Rus- 
sia were not paid the same wages regardless of type of 
work performed, only 30 per cent could name one of 
the Senators from their state, and only about 20 per cent 
could name both Senators. 

“This is scarcely a brilliant showing, and brings little 
credit to the school system for its teaching of public af- 
fairs,” the editors conclude. “In fact only 25.9 per cent 
of the seniors were ‘well-informed’ (could answer four 
of the questions) ... against 13.9 per cent of the 
freshmen, who haven't had the benefit of three years 
more high schooling. Moreover, students apparently 
want their schools to serve as forums on subjects cur- 
rent in the world around them.”—From Bulletin of The 
American Council on Education. 


Guide for Negro Study 


Negro Youth in a White World, a study guide for 
six lessons based on Color, Class and Personality, the 
summary volume of the Negro Youth Study of the 
American Youth Commission, is being distributed by the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Inc., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


The In-Service Training 


of Advisers 


The advising program at Stephens College draws 
upon the services of every faculty member. Each stu- 
dent, prior to registration, is “assigned” (on the basis 
of indicated interests) to a member of the staff, who 
becomes the official adviser for the student during her 
residence at the College. One of the complicating 
problems in this arrangement is the necessity for 
orienting new faculty members each year to the busi- 
ness of advising. 

During the 1942 Fall Conference a system for train- 
ing new advisers on the job was instituted. This plan 
provides for the following “aids” to the teacher who 
is inexperienced in the problems of advising: 

1. An experienced adviser is assigned to each new 
teacher as a “resource” person to whom problems and 
questions may be brought. This relationship is to con- 
tinue throughout the year, since new problems (such as 
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reports to parents, difficulties in courses, health irregu- 
larities, and references to departmental clinics) are 
constantly arising. 

2. The entire staff is divided into twelve groups, 
each with two co-chairmen. Prior to each scheduled 
“advising day,” the groups meet to discuss plans and 
consider problems reported by the new advisers. 

3. A handbook called “Advising at Stephens Col- 
lege” has been prepared, containing a description of 
materials used by advisers, an outline of advising pro- 
cedure, some suggestions relating to the techniques of 
conducting conferences, and a substantial amount of 
factual material (such as transfer requirements for 
other colleges). The handbook is tentative and will 
be revised from year to year in the light of experience 
and recommended changes in procedure. 

4. Finally, a Guidance Council, a representative 
committee of the entire faculty, has been set up to 
coordinate all guidance agencies on campus. Commu- 
nications from the Council, in the form of recommen- 
dations or information useful to advisers, are transmit- 
ted by faculty bulletin or through advisory group 
meetings. 

Thus, through a continuing program of in-service 
training, teachers have the opportunity to profit from 
the experience of their colleagues and to gain greater 
effectiveness in the discharge of advisory functions. 

—From Stephens College News-Reporter. 


War Film Information Given 
in OWI Catalog 


Motion pictures are playing an increasingly im- 
portant job in this war—in training our soldiers and 
sailors, in teaching the skills of machine shops and 
assembly lines, in bringing to the American people 
essential war information. A complete list of these 
films, produced by the United States Government, is 
now available in a new OWI publication, A List of 
U. S. War Information Films. 

Prepared by the Bureau of Motion Pictures of the 
Office of War Information, the catalog lists some 200 
films, most of them 16mm. sound pictures, which 
are available to interested American audiences through 
OWI, the Army and Navy, Office of Education, and 
other Government agencies. 

The importance of an alert American citizenry— 
informed about the war and conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities—is the focus of the pictures released 
by the Office of War Information. Films of the 
OWI include such subjects as “Salvage,” “U. S. 
News Review,” and the ever-popular “Target for 


Tonight.” 


Listed also are films of the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard showing the functions and duties 
of the various services, used primarily for recruiting 
purposes. The Office of Civilian Defense has films 
on ait raid wardens and civilian protection; the De- 
partment of Agriculture, films on farming in war- 
time. A basis for Pan-American understanding is 
laid in the pictures from the Office of Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, dealing with countries and 
peoples from Mexico to Argentina. 

From the Office of Education have come nearly 
100 training films on aviation engines and naviga- 
tion, on shipbuilding, on the operations of lathes, 
drills, and milling machines. Through the use of 
these films—with such formidable titles as ‘Turning 
a Taper with Tailstock Set Over” or “Aerodynamics 
—Forces Acting on an Air Foil”—war workers are 
being trained faster and better. 

All the wartime films of the U. S. Government— 
except the combat training films of the Army and 
Navy are listed in the OWI catalog. Replacing the 
August issue, the new publication contains informa- 
tion up-to-date through November. The films of 
each agency—war films for war use—are described 
briefly, and the where and how they may be obtained 
are explained. For copies of A List of U. S. War In- 
formation Films, write the Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 


-Four OWI Films Now 


Twenty 
Available to School and 
Adult Audiences 


War films for war use—16mm. sound pictures 
giving the American people a broader understanding 
of the war and a clearer recognition of their war- 
time responsibilities—are now available through the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures of the Office of War In- 
forraation. 

There are twenty-four OWI films now in circula- 
tion (January 1, 1943) with approximately four new 
subjects scheduled for release each month in 1943. 
There are films showing our armed forces on land, 
at sea, and in <> air—“Ring of Steel,” “Men and 
the Sea.” “Winning Your Wings,” “Target for To- 
night,” and the song shorts “Anchors Aweigh” and 
“The Caissons Go Rolling Along.” 

There are films picturing war production in fac- 
tories—‘“The Arm Behind the Army,” “Bomber,” 
“Lake Carrier,” “Tanks,” and a song short “Keep 
‘em Rolling”—and the equally important war pro- 
duction on farms—‘‘Home on the Range,” “Democ- 
racy in Action,” and “Henry Browne, Farmer.” 
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Civilian activities and responsibilities are outlined 
in six pictures—‘Campus on the March,” “Divide 
and Conquer,” “Manpower,” “Safeguarding Military 
Informatica,” “Salvage,” and “Out of the Frying 
Pan into the Firing Line.” 

There is an official Government news review, 
“U. S. News Review.”” There are films showing the 
nature of our enemies—‘The Arm Behind the 
Army” and “Divide and Conquer’’—and films por- 
traying our Allies—the people of England in “Listen 
to Britain” and ‘Target for Tonight,” the people of 
China in “Western Front.” 

Finally, the issue at stake in this war are pictured 
in two films—‘The Arm Behind the Army,” and 
“The Price of Victory.” 

These motion pictures of the Office of War In- 
formation—16mm. sound films—can be obtained 
from more than 175 established film agencies 
throughout the country. There is no rental charge 
for the use of the films, but distributors may make a 
nominal service charge of 50 cents for the first sub- 
ject and 25 cents for each additional subject in a 
single shipment. 

For complete information concerning OWI films— 
titles, distributors, and uses—write the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Office of War Information, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Resolutions 


ADOPTED BY THE WAR CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY, DECEMBER, 1942. 


The following resolutions were adopted as an ex- 
pression of management's opinion on a matter of in- 
terest to all Americans at the recent War Congress of 
American Industry sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and attended by over 4,000 
of the nation’s business and industrial leaders. 


SuPPORT OF EDUCATION 


WHEREAS, The American system of free education 
is primary among the institutions to which our nation 
must look for the development of the skill and initia- 
tive necessary to sustain our nation’s progress and pros- 
perity ; and, 

WHEREAS, Many teachers have left their schools to 
enter the armed services or industrial establishments 
for the duration of the war, to the point where there 
is danger that the efficiency of the educational system 
may be impaired ; be it 

Resolved, That industry urges its members to con- 
tinue in each community their active interest in the 


school system and to assist in the maintenance at al] 
times of an adequate teaching personnel. 
EDUCATION-INDUSTRY CONFERENCES 


WHEREAS, Many industrial executives have had the 
privilege and pleasure of meeting with school ad- 
ministrators and teachers active in all branches of the 
educational system, by means of the nation-wide series 
of conferences during the past year, jointly sponsored 
by the Committee on Educational Cooperation of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, in cooperation 
with the National Industrial Council, and by the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation, of the National Education Association ; and 

WHEREAS, These conferences have been enlighten- 
ing, stimulating, and helpful toward creating better 
understanding and a unified nation ; be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of American Industry 
express its sincere thanks to the National Education 
Association for this cooperation. And be it further 

Resolved, That both the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the National Education Association 
be urged to hold similar meetings during 1943. 


“We can’t gain liberty by shouldering the ax, taking 
the salt and the covered wagon and heading for the 
wilderness. We shall get it by joining the team. ... 
This future world of ours . . . will demand that we 
all pull together; and we had better start in school.”— 
F. Director, National Citizenship 
Education Program, speaking at San Francisco. 


OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS « 


That book you’ve enjoyed—pass it along to a 
man in uniform. Leave it at the nearest col- 
lection center or public library for the 1943 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 


/ 
= 
SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


